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Douglas-Fir Wages Compared 
With Cost of Living*® 


By JOE E. RICKENBACKER 


Graduate Assistant in Economics, University of Oregon 


Since the upward spiral of inflation began during the 
last war, a great amount of emphasis has been placed upon 
the relationship between the cost of living and wages. 
Certainly the advance in cost of living has been used, to 
great advantage, by the various labor groups of the coun- 
try in obtaining wage increases for their members. The 
cost-of-living argument has found its way into innumerable 
labor-management conferences, and the relationship of 
that argument to wages has formed an integral part of 
some of the resulting contracts 
(such as the General Motors-United 
Auto Workers agreement). While 
such a clause, which ties the wage 
rate to cost of living, does not ap- 
pear in the contracts signed in the 
Douglas-fir industry, the industry 
has been a leader in the race to 

:maintain a balance between the two 
.actors. 

The standard basis for determin- 
ation of the cost of living is a con- 
sumer price index compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of Labor. This 
index is based on the prices of 183 items (both commodities 
and services) bought by urban families who in 1934-36 had 
an income of about $30.00 per week. The information for 
this compilation is derived from a survey of 34 cities. On 
the basis of these surveys, city indexes are established. 
These indexes are weighted in the light of city population 
and averaged; the result is a weighted cost-of-living index 
for the country as a whole. The period 1935-39 is used as 
the base period (100) and comparisons are made against 
that base. 

A comparison of these cost-of-living figures for 1939 and 
February 1949 shows a tremendous increase in the various 
classifications of consumer expenditures: 


1939 Index Feb. 1949 Index 


95.2 199.7 
100.5 195.1 
104.3 119.9 

99.0 138.8 
101.3 195.6 


The over-all index figure as of February 1949 was 169.0 (a 
decline of 5.5 from the high of August-September 1948). 
In spite of this decline, the figure is still far above the base 

eriod, and, when rent (which has remained under the con- 
.rol of the government) is omitted, it stands at 176.7. 
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* Based upon material gathered by the University of Oregon 
Labor-Management Project, Paul L. Kleinsorge, director. 
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Income Levels in 1960 
By PAUL W. ELLIS 


Associate Professor of Economics, University of Oregon 


Oregon income made another record in 1948 when the 
total of income payments in the state reached $2,148 mil- 
lion,’ an increase of about 11 per cent over the previous 
record of $1,936 million in 1947. Projections of Oregon 
income to 1960 indicate a continuation of this upward 
movement to a level of $3 billion. 

Wages and salaries’ constituted 64 per cent of the 1948 
total, with incomes of proprietors amounting to 24 per cent, 
property income 7 per cent, and transfer payments (such as 
pensions, direct relief, etc.) 5 per 
cent. Projections for 1960 assume 
that there will be little changes in 
these percentages. In general, in- 
come in the form of wages and sal- 
aries in 1948 were about the same 
proportion of the total as in 1940, 
1941, 1945, and 1947, but lower 
than in the war years of 1942 
through 1944. Greater contrasts ap- 
pear in the percentages of income 
of proprietors and of property in- 
come. The percentage of proprietors income was higher in 
1948 than in 1940 and 1941, and the percentage of property 
income lower than in these same years. 

Much of the growth in Oregon income is attributable to 
the growth of the population of the state during and since 
the war, though Oregon’s proportionate share of the income 
payments of the nation reached its peak in 1943 and de- 
clined in each of the three subsequent years. The sharpest 
changes are attributable to payrolls in agriculture, manu- 
facturing, contract construction, and transportation, all of 


(Continued on page 2) 
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1 Complete ~ ficial figures for Oregon income paymeats are regu- 
larly published in August of each year by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. For many purposes it is desirable to have esti- 
mates of these data much earlier, even though the margin of error 
must be greater as a result. An error of 5 per cent or less would 
be generally quite satisfactory. For the purpose of the present study, 
three methods of estimating were used. Two of these, using similar 
types of data, resulted in estimates of $2,124 million and $2,162 
million, respectively. The third method, and that from which detailed 
results have been presented here, produced a total estimate of $2.148 
million. Estimates by either of the first two methods could be devel- 
oped as early as February of each year. The third method permits a 
more detailed breakdown of the various income elements but cannot 
be computed quite as early. This method depends on national income 
data, national employment data, and state employment statistics 
While errors of perhaps more than 5 per cent must be expected, 
especially in some of the subdivisions, it is believed that early ve 
leases would provide a useful service. In time, monthly estimates 
could be developed, though these would entail a wider margin of 
error. 

2 The terms “wages and salaries” and “ P 
nymously throughout this article. SR: HP ied Grae 
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Economist Estimates Oregon 


Income Levels in 1960 


(Continued from page 1) 
which showed divergent patterns of growth or growth and 
decline. 

The projections of 1960 income are necessarily based 
on a variety of assumptions about which there may be diff- 
erences of opinion. The method used, however, would per- 
mit innumerable alternative projections on the basis of 
different assumptions. Additional detailed study of various 
aspects of Oregon’s economy should improve the reliability 
of the projections. These could be maintained for a series 
of future years and revised from time to time as occasion 
would warrant. 


Income Growth, 1940-1960. Payrolls in Oregon, which 
amounted to $411 million in 1940, rose to a wartime peak 
of 31,121 million in 1944, fell to $1,032 million in 1945, 
and have subsequently risen to new peaks in 1947 and 
1948; in 1948 they amounted to $1,376 million. By 1960 
payrolls may be $1,930 million (see Table I and Chart 1). 

Manufacturing payrolls in Oregon expanded sharply 
during the war, rising from $116 million in 1940 to $528 
million in 1944. There were subsequent declines to a low of 
$324 million in 1946, with recoveries to $446 million in 
1948. Projections to 1960 indicate a higher point than the 
wartime peak, but the limitations of methods of projection 
are such as to suggest that the projected figure is a material 
understatement (see Probabilities of Error for 1960). 
Other major payroll industries are trade, government, 
transportation, and service. By far the greatest proportion- 





CHART I. OREGON INCOME PAYMENTS BY TYPE OF INCOME, 1940-1960 
(millions of dollars) 
Sources: 1940-47, Department of Commerce; 1948, 1960, 
Estimates by Paul W. Ellis 
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1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 
ate increase has been in contract construction, which rose 
from $13 million in 1940 to $83 million in 1948. Even the 
1942 wartime peak of $59 million was 30 per cent below 
the 1948 level. ; 
The income of unincorporated business has risen each 
vear since 1940, reaching $512 million in 1948; the 1940 
figure was $121] million. Farmers have regularly received 


the largest segment of this type of income. Their share am- 


TABLE I. INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS IN OREGON 


Source: 1910-1947, U. S. Department of Commerce; 1948, 1960, estimates by author. 
(millions of dollars) 


1949 
Gross payrolls eeveccec-cemrarens-ascesanessare-ss- as $ 415 
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Other income payments 













































































Total income payments 
* Net payrolls. 

*t Not computed. 

t Less than $ .5 million 





1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ 512 
24 


1948 
£1,132 $1,043 $1,081 £1,236 $1 ,376* 
16 62 68 7“ 


1960 


$ 830 $1,121 $1,929* 


2 
528 
42 
116 
8 

9 
141 
22 
125 
28 
66 
12 
1,121 
330 


22 
16 


5 
84 
5 
58 


86 93 100 
37 54 85 115 109 
$1,193 $1,572 $2,995 


$1,936 $2,148 
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mounted to $47 million in 1940 and $181 million in 1948, 

and is projected to $215 million in 1960. Other substantial 

amounts of the net income of proprietors go to trade, which 

received $150 million in 1948, and service, which earned 
36 million. 

Property income, including dividends. interest. and net 
rents, was $151 million in 1948 as compared with 36! 
million in 1940. “Other income payments” represent such 
transfer payments as pensions, unemployment-compensa- 
tion benefits, and other payments for which no service is 
rendered at the time the payments are received. The total 
was $41 million in 1940, reached a peak of $121 million in 
1946, and declined to $109 million in 1948. 

The place of the corporate form of enterprise has a 
peculiarly significant influence on these statistical data. If 
there should be a tendency either for unincorporated enter- 
prises to incorporate or for corporate enterprises to disin- 
corporate, all of the data in Table I would be affected. even 
though the income produced in the state would remain the 
same. Thus, salaries of corporation owners are part of 
“gross pavrolls,” while any salaries of the owners of un- 
incorporated enterprises are included in “net income of 
proprietors.” Profits of corporations are included in “in- 
come payments” only to the extent that they are declared 
as dividends, whereas the whole of profits of unincorpo- 
rated enterprises are included in “net income of propri- 
etors” and therefore in “income payments.” whether or not 
the income is reinvested in the business. Since corporate 
profits fluctuate much more widely than dividends, “in- 
come payments’ as a measure of economic activity imply 
a somewhat greater degree of stability than is actually ex- 
nerienced. 


Percentage Distribution, 1940-1960. The relative im- 
portance of the various elements of Oregon income is best 
shown in the percentage distributions of Chart II and 
Table I]. The more striking features of the chart are (1) 
the overwhelming importance of wages and salaries, (2) 
the sharp expansion of manufacturing payrolls during 
1942, 1943, and 1944, and (3) the relative stability of all 
other types of income. except as their proportion of the total 
was impaired by the wartime expansion of manufacturing 
payrolls. 

Net payrolls, after deductions for social insurance, have 
ranged in this period between 61.0 per cent of total income 


CHART Il. TYPES OF OREGON INCOME AS PERCENTAGES OF OREGON 
INCOME PAYMENTS, 1940-1960 
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payments in 1946 and 70.6 per cent in 19143. with 1940 at 
64.8 per cent and 1948 at 64.1 per cent. Projections for 
1960 indicate 61.4 per cent. These proportions showed a 
consistent growth each year from 1940 to 1943. then an 
annual decline to 1946, and increases each subsequent vear. 
The income of proprietors has ranged between 19.1 per 
cent in 1940 and 25.0 per cent in 1946, with no consistent 
pattern for other years. That part of proprietors income 
which is attributable to farmers, however. increased almost 
every year from 7.4 per cent in 1940 to 10.5 per cent in 
1945, then declined for two years and increased slightly to 
8.4 per cent in 1948. The 1960 projection is 7.2 per cent. 
Otherwise, the most notable changes in the relative share 
of income of proprietors are the sharp increases in contract 
construction and trade from 1945 to 1946. 


Oregon Compared with the United States. The 
nation as a whole has been experiencing unusually high 
levels of economic activity: but Oregon’s position is even 
better than that of the country as a whole. In 1940, Oregon’s 
income was only .84 per cent of the nation’s income; by 
1943 this had risen to 1.12 per cent. There was a decline to 
1.02 per cent in 1946 and 1947, but even so Oregon’s 
relative position was more than 20 per cent better than in 


1940 (see Chart III). 


TABLE II. OREGON INCOME-PAYMENT ELEMENTS AS PERCENTAGES OF ANNUAL TOTALS, 1940-1960 


3S 
§ 


Gross payrolls 
Agriculture 
Mining _.—. 
Manufacturin 

- Contract construction 
Transportation 
Power and gas 
Communication 
Trade 
Finance 
Government 
Miscellaneous 
Service 
Deduction for social i 

Net payrolls —......—-.. 

Net income of proprietors 
Agriculture 
Mining — 
Manufacturing 
Contract construction 
Transportation 
Trade 
“inance 
Service 

Dividends, interest, and net rents 

Other income payments 


* Net salaries and wages. 
t Not computed. 
t Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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CHART Ill. OREGON INCOME PAYMENTS, BY TYPE, AS PERCENTAGES —» 
OF THE SAME TYPES OF U. S. INCOME PAYMENTS, 


1940-1947 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
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Agricultural wages in Oregon amounted to 1.9 per cent 
of agricultural wages in the nation in 1940, a proportion 
that was greater than that of any other item of income. 
Moreover, this item experienced a greater net increase 
than any other, when it reached 2.5 per cent by 1947. Other 
sharp increases were in contract-construction payrolls, 
manufacturing payrolls, and income of farmers. However, 
the peak ratio for farm income was reached in 1945, and 
by 1947 Oregon farmers were receiving a lower percentage 
of the national total than in any year from 1940 through 
1946. Manufacturing payrolls also suffered a sharp decline 
from the 1.3 per cent peak of 1943, but in 1947 were .94 
per cent or 25 per cent higher than the .76 per cent of 1940. 
Cuntract -onstruction payrolls registered the sharpest in- 
creases of all, rising from .8 per cent in 1940 to 1.5 per 
cent in 1944, but fell subsequently to 1.3 per cent by 1947. 
Wages and salaries in most other industries show a gen- 
erally upward movement from 1940 through 1947, with 
transportation, government, and mining being notable 
exceptions. The first of these rose from 1.3 per cent in 1940 
to 1.5 per cent in 1945, presumably because of the high 
shipping activities incident to the war. Subsequently, how- 
ever. payrolls in this industry declined to 1.1 per cent of the 
national total. This and mining are the only industries in 
Oregon that in 1947 showed a smaller percentage of the —-_o oT 
national total in payrolls than in 1940. Government pay- ie 
rolls in Oregon as a percentage of the national total ranged 
between .86 and .95 per cent except for two war years, 1 FINANCE PAYAOLLS 
during which the expanded armies and other government 
personnel distorted the usual proportions. = 

Oregon farmers experienced relatively more than the + rien Cee 
average national increases in farm income during the war, 
rising from 1.12 per cent of the national total in 1940 to 
1.53 per cent in 1945. By 1947, however, these gains had 
been more than lost, and Oregon farmers received only 1.05 
per cent. Details for proprietorship income of other indust- 
ries are not separately available for 1940 through 1943, 
but since 1945 manufacturing income has moved sharply 
upward, contract-construction irregularly downward, and 
finance (including real estate) upward. Other proprietor- 
ship income has changed very little. 

Oregon’s share of the nation’s property income in the 
form of dividends, interest, and net rents increased from 
.53 per cent in 1940 to .67 per cent in 1942; but there has 
been little subsequent change. Oregon has received a lower 
percentage of national income payments in this category 
than in any other, except mining. Pensions, relief, and 
other transfer payments constitute the remaining elements 
of income payments, and another in which the Oregon per- 
centage has increased. The increase has, however, been 
very slow, from .88 per cent in 1940 to .96 per cent in 1947, 
in 1947, 
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Per Capita Changes in Income. Much of the recent 
increase in Oregon income has been associated with the 
rapid increase in population, especially from 1942 to 1943 ne + 
and from 1945 to 1947. Average income per person rose } | 
most sharply from $579 in 1941 to $1,251 in 1943. Very 90 FTE income ravmens| ; 
little change was experienced from 1943 to 1947. For lack i940 1941 ry TS a OY 
of comparable data, 1948 computations are not shown, 
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and the method of projection is such that little further 
change could be computed for 1960. 


Assumptions for 1960 Estimates. The 1960 estimates 
ire based first of all upon the assumption that the United 
States gross national product in 1960 will be $265 billion 
in 1947 prices. This represents a percentage increase over 
1947 approximately equal to the percentage increase that 
J. F. Dewhurst® has computed from 1950 to 1960. The 
Dewhurst estimates took into consideration such important 
past trends as changes in the labor force, decreases in hours 
per week, increases in productivity per man hour, and de- 
clines in the ratio of labor force to total population from 
the wartime peak. 

It was not possible to use the Dewhurst totals for 1960 
because too many of the conditions basic to that total have 
already been realized. It is recognized that at least some of 
the postwar declines projected by Dewhurst may not have 
been realized; but it is assumed, whether appropriately or 
not, that by 1960 the normal growth trends of three extra 
years will have offset any further permanent declines in 
the labor force from the wartime peak. It is believed, in 
this connection, that the Dewhurst procedure was sufh- 
ciently cautious that a certain amount of underestimate for 
1960 was to be expected, and that this has been reflected 
in part in increases in productivity since the close of the 
war. 

The translation of gross national product into income 
payments requires other assumptions, for which previous 
trends do not provide a useful guide and which are perhaps 
among the more arbitrary to be made. The three major 
differences between these two aggregates are depreciation 
allowances, corporation taxes, and undistributed corpora- 
tion profits. The first of these is sufficiently stable not to be 
of particular concern; but certain substantial changes in 
the structure of our Federal tax system could materially 
alter the income-payments figures without having any effect 
on the total level of output of the country. This would be 
particularly true of any increase in personal income taxes 
with corresponding decreases in corporation income taxes. 
Any general tendency for unincorporated business to in- 
corporate or for corporations to disincorporate would also 
distort the statistics. 

On the assumption that recent levels of taxation are more 
likely to be representative of those for 1960 than any that 
preceded World War II, income payments for 1960 were 
estimated on the basis of a postwar relation between in- 
come payments and gross national product. The procedure 
adopted would allow for some decline in the ratio of cor- 
poration income taxes and of undistributed corporation 
profits to gross national income from the 1947-48 level. 

The derivation of Oregon income payments from the 
national estimates is based in part on the projections of 
Oregon employment by Professor Wesley C. Ballaine,* 
in part on the rate of increase of the national labor force 
estimated by Dewhurst,’ in part on the 1948 Oregon income 
estimates of this study, and in part on the 1960 United 
States income projections of this study. A high level of 





3 J. F. Dewhurst and associates, America’s Needs and Resources 
‘New York, Twentieth Century Fund) , 1947. 

*“Regional Study Appraises Trend of Employment in Oregon,” 
Oregon Business Review, Feb. 1949. 

5 Op. cit. 
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employment, with unemployment equal to 5 per cent of 
the labor force, is assumed. 

Less satisfactory assumptions must be made for the 
projections of income of proprietors. This income often 
fluctuates sharply in response to relatively minor changes 
in the total economic system. There are accordingly no 
past trends which provide a satisfactory basis for relating 
the income of proprietors to any of the other material 
used. However, with the assumption of high-level employ- 
ment and a substantial degree of stability, there should be 
a measure of consistency between the direction and rate of 
change in the income of unincorporated enterprise in each 
industry and the payrolls of that industry. For present 
purposes it has been assumed that the relationship will be 
proportionate, except that the higher ratio of proprietors 
income to wages and salaries in Oregon will decline some- 
what toward the average of that of the United States. 

“Other income payments” have been relatively stable. 
For the future, however, it seems probable that dividends 
may decline in relation to the total and that social-security 
benefit payments will increase. It has been assumed that 
such changes will offset each other. 


Probabilities of Error for 1960. The probabilities of 
error in the projections for 1960 are closely related to the 
assumptions concerning Oregon employment for that year. 
Other assumptions are minor by comparison. Even a 40 per 
cent error in the projections of income of proprietors would 
have only a 10 per cent effect in the total, and there are 
always probabilities that such an error would be offset in 
part by other errors in the opposite direction. 

Available income data did not make it possible to esti- 
mate Oregon manufacturing income by subgroups for 
either 1948 or 1960. Accordingly, the material presented 
does not show the relative importance of the lumber indus- 
try, which has figured so prominently in Oregon’s develop- 
ment. Table III is therefore presented to assist in evaluating 
the appropriateness of the assumptions of industrial bal- 
ance as they have been projected from 1948 to 1960. 


TABLE Ill. OREGON EMPLOYMENT—1947, 1948, 1960 
(in thousands) 


— Averages — Estimates % of Previous Period 
194 1948 1948 1960 1948/1947 1960/1948 
Agriculture, senaanda 





EEE 99 89 103 100.8 115.7 
ellie i AE Ee Le TET, 2 2 2 107.5 100.0 
EES SEE I, 43 38 45 104.3 118.4 
Manufacturing = 142 132 161 104.0 122.0 

Food processing —.......... .. ~~ = 14 24 ena 171.4 

Lumber and basic 

timber products... _ ais —_ 78 80 a 102.6 

Paper cnd allied pre« tucte__ _ _ 5 6 sete 126.0 

Teatiles and apparei .... - 6 10 come 166.7 

Other manufacturing....___ __ tie 29 41 —_— 141.4 
Transportation, communica- 

tion, and public utilities. 49 50 50 7 102.3 140.0 
Wholesale and retail trade __117 124 120 150 105.8 128.3 
Finance, insurance, and 

real estate Le 17 17 24 105.0 141.2 
Service industries _.. .. 4 93 165 102.9 177.4 
Government (not elsewhere 

classified) and miscellaneous 23 24 23 40 104.0 173.9 

ae 575 595 564 764 103.5 135.5 





For purposes of analysis these industrial groups many be 
reclassified roughly into primary and secondary industries. 
Primary industries would be agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, and manufacturing. All others are secondary. 

The primary industries are the real key to the develop- 
ment of the area. Employment and productivity in the other 
industrie- -.' 4s essential services to those engaged in the 
primary industries. Except for the tourist influence, which 
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is difficult to evaluate, the secondary industries can expand 
only if and to the extent that the primary industries make it 
possible and necessary. Thus while trade. service, and con- 
struction industries provide substantial employment, 
amounting to more than 50 per cent of the 1947 and 1948 
averages, they could not even exist without the demand sup- 
plied by those employed in the primary industries. 

Until the present, at least, the major primary industries 
of Oregon have been agriculture and lumber, both of which 
exploit our most abundant natural resources. Other pri- 
mary industries which should be expected to support future 
growth are likely to be found in the manufacturing group. 

The location of some manufacturing industries such as 
lumber is determined largely by the source of raw materi- 
als, but the location of markets is a much more important 
factor for others. In making projections for the future, it 
is much more difficult to estimate the influence of markets 
than of any important factor. 

Applying these principles to Oregon, it seems probably 
that the weakest elements in both the employment and in- 
come projections are the figures for “other manufacturing.” 
In the absence of any substantial technological improve- 
ments, which can be assumed only with serious reserva- 
tions, employment in the primary industries as a group 
should expand in about the same proportion as that of the 
secondary industries. This is obviously at variance with the 
estimates of Table III. To bring that table into line with 
this consideration would involve increasing the employ- 
ment estimates by about 10 per cent and would produce 
about 10 per cent higher income projections for 1960. 

The future of agriculture in Oregon is another question 
that vitally affects income projections. If Oregon employ- 


ment is increased from 390,000 in March 1948 to 764,- 


000 by 1960 as shown in Table III, or to 841.000 as implied 
by the previous paragraph, the state demand for dairy and 
truck-garden products would be greatly increased, and 
these products could be produced in the state on an ex- 
panded basis. This could mean an intensification of culti- 
vation, with a higher percentage increase in employment 
in this industry than that shown in Table III. However, 
recent trends in agriculture are such that, if continued, the 
implied increase in agricultural production could perhaps 
occur with no increase in employment. 

The only other category of employment that merits 
special consideration here is lumber. The projection of 
Table III from 78,000 employment in March 1948 to 80.- 
000 in 1960 assumes that our timber resources will support 
only a limited amount of additional employment. Whether 
60,000 represents that limit is a matter of speculation. 

To summarize these prospects for the future—the prin- 
cipal uncertainty thus far discussed is the degree to which 
the expanded population of the state and of the Pacific 
Coast will constitute a market that will attract manufactur- 
ing enterprises of a character that are represented at present 
only to a minor degree if at all.° It would appear that a bal- 
ancing of employment in primary and secondary industry 
alone might require greater employment in these industries 
by perhaps 77,000. However. the attraction of new manu- 
facturing is cumulative, the end of which is not predictable. 

Another actual or potential bottleneck in Oregon econ- 
omic development that must be kept in mind is the volume 
of electric-power production. There are some reasons for 
thinking that this bottleneck will be especially serious 
within the next five years. It is possible that too little consid- 
eration has been given to this factor in the present study. 





®See Chester K. Sterrett, “Opportunities for Expansion of Ore- 
gon Industry Surveyed.” Oregon Business Review, Jan. 1949. 





1947 Census of Manufactures Shows Big Oregon Increase 


Preliminary figures for the 1947 Census of Manufac- 
tures, released recently by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, show that value added by 
manufacture in the Pacific states (Washington, Oregon, 
California) amounted to $5.5 billion in 1947, as compared 
with $1.5 billion in 1939, an increase of approximately 
260 per cent. Value added by manufacture for the country 
as a whole increased about 200 per cent over this same 
period. Value added is the amount by which the value of 


shipments exceeds the cost of materials and supplies. 

In 1947. the Pacific states ranked in the following order 
in terms of value added by manufacture: California, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon. This ranking is the same as that shown 
for 1939. Oregon led the Pacific states in per cent of in- 
crease, as measured by value added by manufacture, with 
an increase of approximately 330 per cent. California was 
second with a 255 per cent increase, and Washington third 
with a ?25 per cent increase. 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES STATISTICS, BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUP, FOR THE STATE OF ORECON—1947 AND 1939 


1947 a 





r— 
r——All Employees, 
Number Salaries 
(average and 
for year) W ages 


No. of 
Establish- 
ments 


(units) 


All industries, total 3,075 105.4 
Food and kindred product 546 17.8 
Textile mill products ‘ 22 

Apparel and related products 
Lumber and products, except furniture —__ 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied products ¥ 
Printing and publishing industries... 
Chemicals and allied products 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products —...___ 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries _ 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Miscellaneous fact 
All other major industry groups 


® Withheld to avoid disclosing figures of individual companies. 
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Douglas-Fir Wages Compared 
With Cost of Living 


(Continued from page 1) 


The Douglas-fir industry has been a leader in keeping 
the wages of its employees abreast of the rising tide of 
living costs. From September 1940 until May 1948, the 
wage rate for common labor in the industry rose from 62.5 
cents per hour to $1.45 per hour. By setting up a base 
period, 1939-41, and using that as standard (100), we can 
make an index of the wage level in the industry and then 
compare that index with the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
consumer price index: 


Douglas-Fir BLS Cost-of- 
Wage-Rate Index Living Index 

92.7 101.5 

100.0 102.0 

111.2 111.0 

122.3 122.1 

133.3 124.9 

155.7 137.3 

163.0 140.3 

214.0 175.8 


Hourly Rate 
Common Labor 


 & enc: 
EE chcvidiciibinttaaisihatin 671% 
i i ee 
(a 87% 
es I cidnciniciasitineipent .90 
I 
cj, a = 
May 1948 _............. 145 


An examination of these figures shows how well the in- 
dustry has kept pace. If, in May 1948, the wage rate for 
common labor had been $1.10 per hour, the industry would 
have increased its wage rate the same percentage as the 
increase in cost of living. Actually the wage rate was 35 
cents per hour higher. 

It is interesting to look at the performance of Douglas 
fir in comparison with that of other industries in the nation: 


Average Hourly Earnings Per Cent Increase 
Apr. 1948 Over 1941 


ere = 
1.08 
1.13 
1.13 
1.31 
1.32 
1.29 


Industry 


ET 
Lumber & timber ( general) 
Furniture & finished lumber ___ 
Textile mill products 
I ie 
SS STR 
Average, all U.S. mfg. 





It should be realized that the rate given for Douglas-fir is 
for common labor, and that the rate and percentage in- 
crease for logging-cemp and sawmill workers are even 
greater. 

In addition to the cost-of-living analysis provided by the 
BLS consumer price index, a great deal of attention has 
been given in recent months to “minimum family budget.” 
This purports to indicate the amount of income necessary 
to maintain minimum standards of living for family units 
of various sizes. The Bureau of NationalAffairs of Wash- 
ington, D. C. has done considerable work along these lines. 
The four-person budget in the Douglas-fir area as of June 
1946 was $3,161; by July 1948 it had risen to $3,320 (these 
figures are for annual budgets). On the basis of the July 
1948 figure, it would be necessary for the common laborer 
‘n the fir industry to work a 44-hour week at $1.45 per hour 
.o make the required minimum income for the year. Until 
the past few months, these workers were able to be on the 
job a sufficient number of hours to meet the requirement. 


June 1949 





However, with a slump in the lumber market, there is now 
the possibility that. while the hourly rates of pay meet the 
rise in living costs, the total annual income may fall below 
the minimum budget figure, because of the inability of the 
industry to provide sufficient hours of employment to attain 
the basic annual wage. 

The Pacific Northwest, and Oregon particularly, counts 
the Douglas-fir industry as one of its most important busi- 
ness enterprises. The prosperity of the industry and of the 
region are closely allied. The workers in Douglas fir con- 
stitute a large part of the industrial population of the North- 
west. and their high wages and prosperity have added 
greatly toward the general prosperity of the area. Whether 
this beneficial influence will be continued will depend 
largely upon the economic condition of the industry and 
the labor policy pursued by the employers. It is hoped that, 
even with the leveling off of business now being experi- 
enced, the present desirable relationships may be continued. 





Decline in Construction Costs 
Reported by Builders 


National building-cost trends and expectancies and eco- 
nomic adjustments within the building industry which 
have taken place since the peaks in volume and costs were 
reached last year are revealed in an opinion survey among 
builders conducted by F. W. Dodge Corporation, a fact- 
finding organization for the construction industry. 

The survey shows that costs of building single-family 
houses and large-type buildings in the nation as a whole 
declined 5 per cent between May 1, 1948 and May 1, 1949. 
It reveals further that costs are expected to decline another 
8 per cent by November 1949, builders in general antici- 
pating a downward movement through the remainder of 
the current building season. 

While three out of ten builders surveyed report adequate 
supplies of all materials and equipment, the remaining 70 
per cent are still hampered in their operations by short 
supplies of metals. metal products, masonry materials, or 
lumber and millwork. 

Approximately one quarter of the builders report that 
no materials continue at peak price levels or continue to 
rise; but the remaining three quarters find that one or more 
items, particularly in the metals and metal-products group 
and in the masonry-materials group, are at their peak or 
continue to rise. 

A real improvement is noted in two factors, namely, ex- 
cessive time required in shopping for and obtaining maic- 
rials, and irregular deliveries of materials, both of which 
were important cost-inflation elements in the immediate 
postwar vears. 

There is almost unanimous opinion that the productivity 
per man hour of on-site building craftsmen has improved 
during the last year. Further improvement in productivity 
of both skilled and unskilled workers during the remainder 
of the vear is expected. 

Lump-sum contract letting has returned as a general 
practice in the building industry, the builders indicate, with 
72 per cent reporting that three quarters or more of their 
current work is being done under firm-bid contracts. Dur- 
ing the immediate postwar period of soaring costs, many 
builders were accepting only cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
in order to protect themselves against losses on work done. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The lumber price situation continued unsettled during 
June and July. Production during the first half of 1949 was about 
8 per cent less than during the same period a year ago. The month 
of June saw a substantial reduction of mill stocks. This development 
will probably continue in July, since many operators have closed 
down for a considerable period of time in connection with the tra- 
ditional Fourth of July holiday. The June weekly average of Douglas- 
fir lumber production in Oregon and Washington was 160 million 
board feet, whereas shipments were 175 million and orders 155 mil- 
lion. The May figures were: production, 172 million board feet; 
shipments, 170 million; and orders, 158 million. 


Agriculture. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates 
that the 1949 Oregon field-crop production will be about 15 per cent 
lower than last year but approximately the same as the average of 
the preceding ten years. The estimated 21,638,000-bushel wheat crop 
is 22 per cent less than that of last year. Production of feed grains— 
corn, oats, barley, and rye—will probably be down about 10 per cent. 
The potato harvest will be about 6 per cent less despite an increase 
in acreage. The dry-peas crop is expected to be 104,000 bags, less 
than half that of last year, and the flaxseed production of 96,000 
bushels will be 43 per cent less. The hay crop will be about 8 per cent 
under 1948. 

The story for tree-fruit production is quite different. A record 
Bartlett-pear crop of 2,438,000 bushels is forecast. A peach crop of 
860,000 bushels is expected; this will exceed last year’s by 45 per 
cent. The apple harvest of 2,800,000 bushels will be 5 per cent 


above that of 1948. 
Portland Office Workers’ Salaries. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics recently released a preliminary report of a study made of the 
February 1949 salaries of office workers in Portland. Woman gen- 
eral stenographers averaged $45 per week, office girls $35, and comp- 


tometer operators $46. Ofhce boys averaged $34, male order clerk: 
$60, and male hand bookkeepers $70.50. In general, the manufactur- 
ing, wholesale trade, transportation, communication, and public 
utility groups paid higher salaries than other industry divisions 
studied. Some of the more detailed data follow: 


Average Salary Range of Middle 

Occupation Weekly Salary 50 Per Cent of W orkers 
Men 

Bookkeepers, hand 00000 
Clerks, accounting —........... 
Clerks, general 
Clerks, order 
Clerks, payroll 
Office boys 


Women 
Billers (billing machine) 000 
Billers (bookkeeping machine) — 00000. 
Bookkeepers, hand... ‘ 
Bookkeeping machine operators. 
Comptometer operators 
Clerks, file Class A 
Clerks, file Class B 
Clerk-typists 
a 
Switchboard operators — 
Typists, Class A a. 
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Department-Store Sales. The dollar volume of Portland 
department-store sales still continues to run below a year ago. Be- 
cause of the lower prices now prevailing, the physical volume of 
sales has not declined proportionately. Sales in other Pacific Coast 
cities are included in the table below to show trends in neighboring 
metropolises. 

Week Ending Calendar Year to 

City July 9, 1949 July 9, 1949 

Portland —13 —? 
Los Angeles —13 
San Diego —Ii4 —5 
Oakland ... — 3 awf 
San Francisco... ates 
Seattle aw 
i™ L —4 
United States —4 


























BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 

check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 

tase. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 117 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of 
he Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number Debits Debits Debits 
of Banks May Apr. May 
Reporting 1949 1949 1948 


100 $860 ,840,452 $894,902 ,548 $916,464 ,786 


531,949,961 550,754,246 579,118,071 

72,717,311 84,491,310 
85,265,808 
19,005,763 
24,108,410 
35,122,626 
14,983,622 
21,600,124 
15,359,483 
22,944,613 
16,065,157 

5,201,385 


May 1949 compared with 
May 1948 


— 607% 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon 
d (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) ) 29 
i Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc) 12 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 14 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc) 
las, Coos Bay squemenesces 
ome aed ot (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
dlet area sid 
Pare gy Sheawey (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area — 
Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa —____-—__ 
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15,705,677 
5,848,910 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


reting these data, to 
may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business 


Building ogee be an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in inte 
w 


allow for the 
Research. 
Additions, 





New 
Residential 
May 1949 


New Non- 
residential 
May 1949 


$ 186,000 


Alterations 
& Repairs 
May 1949 
$ 3,855 


Totals 
May 1948 


$ 66,380 


48,145 
105,558 
$51,893 
100,004 
248,866 

10,110 
217,185 

63,400 

7,177,410 
373,012 
83 


990 
332,290 
462,851 


$9,841,094 





2,300 18,675 
37,050 12,222 
26,855 48,445 
62,000 34,212 


11,250 30,435 
2,750 6,565 
12,980 


516,934 

9,000 ‘ 
3,018,070 1,036,510 
103,490 42,013 
67,050 9,925 
5,000 2,320 
738,330 115,835 
$4,786,079 $1,374,992 









































$11,110,248 $7,375,032 
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